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time, he enter upon the engagement in the Di- 
vine fear, and endeavour, in his daily walk, to 
commend himself to the children’s consciences 
in the sight of God, he will be in danger of 
spending his strength for nought and in vain ; if 
he enter not upon his work in the consciousness 
of his own weakness and insufficiency he will 
not be likely in the discharge of it to seek di- 
vine counsel and help, or to crave the divine 
blessing on the solemn engagement.’’ Much in 
accordance with these sentiments are the conclu- 
ding remarks of the superintendent of another 
of our schools: ‘Before taking leave of this sub- 
ject, I can scarcely describe to thee, my dear 
Friend, how strongly I feel, that all the modes 
of religious instruction, and all the systemmatic 
teaching we can adopt, will constitute but life- 
less forms, unless infused with the living energy 
of the Spirit, and uttered under the clear eyi- 
dence of their emanating from a heart deeply 









_opat For Priends? Review. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 

At the annual meeting of Friends’ Educational 
Society, held at Ackworth in 1839, a Report was 
read on the subject of Religious Instruction. It 
comprised the answers received from several cor- 
respondents of much experience in the manage- 
ment of Friends’ schools, and who appear to have 
been deeply impressed with the importance of 


this part of their duties. 

The subject is considered under the following 
heads: The spirit in which religious instruction 
should be communicated; its nature and the 
range which it embraces; and the mode in which 
itis imparted. The following passages refer to 
the first and second of these considerations. C. 


With respect to Religious Instruction, I be- 
lieve it will be found, that however excellent the 
plan which may be laid down for promoting this 
important object, it cannot be effectually advan- 
cel, unless teachers are in some degree experi- 
mentally qualified to pay such attention thereto, 
as they may from time to time be favored with 
renewed ability for, from the Fountain of Good; 
and I think there are seasons when even such as 
these might feel a difficulty in exactly complying 
with a prescribed mode.” 

One of our English correspondents thus ex- 
presses himself on this subject: “Conscious of 
manifold short comings, I speak it not as havin 
attained, when I say that unless the mae 
tenor of life and conversation be, in a good de- 
gree, as becometh the gospel, we had better not 
put our unhallowed hands to the work : the teach- 
er may be a babe in Christ, but if he act in the 
simplicity of the babe, he will not labour in vain; 
on the other haf, whatever may be his spiritual 
standing and attainments, unless, from time to 
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and practically impressed with their importance.’’ 


The following remarks of a Friend of large ex- 


perience in the work of education, cannot be 
classed under any one of the three divisions of 
our subject ; but as they refer both to the na- 


ture of religious instruction, and the manner 
and spirit in which it should be communicated, 
perhaps we shall not find a more appropriate 
place for their introduction. He thus writes: 
“T conceive that religious instruction is not con- 
fined to any system of rules or arrangements for 
imbuing the youthful mind with a knowledge of 
divine truths, the duties we owe to our Creator, 
or to one another,—or to any stated times when 
these important duties may be more exclusively 
inculeated ;—but it is, on the part of the parent 
or teacher, a continual endeavour, to seize every 
opportunity that the natural or acquired influ- 
ence he may possess, presents, for instruction. 
To a mind thus watching ;—thus impressed 
with the responsibility of its relative position, 
many circumstances, even of trifling import in 
themselves, will frequently be made the vehicles 
of lasting benefit, in the way of instruction. If, 
however, the time for such instruction were left 
to contingencies, the duty would often, I am 
sbicctadie peeneedod, be neglected, or at least 
postponed to a less favourable opportunity than 
the right one. Whilst, however, I am decidedly 
convinced that stated times ought to be set apart 
for conveying religious instruction, and that abil- 
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ity ought to be craved to enable us to convey this 
instruction aright, yet from my own experience, 
I must. confess, that a little petulance arising 
from cross occurrences; volatility arising from 
excitement, even though this may have arisen 
out of pleasurable circumstances; or, if surroun- 
ded by a large family, bringing indispensable 
cares in its train,—these, and many other causes 
which might easily be enumerated, I have often 
found to my inexpressible distress, have dis- 
qualified me from always sitting down at these 
stated times, in that frame of mind, which alone 
can be satisfactory. If I were to address a 
young teacher, on this momentous subject, I 
should say ;—after all, rely more on the effects 
likely to result from private, and what may be 
called incidental exertions, than on those made 
at these stated times ; for though these latter are 
often blessed to our humbling admiration, yet 
when the mind is more especially exercised un- 
der the immediate operation of divine love, seek- 
ing the salvation of the soul, and the enlighten- 
ing of the youthful mind, earnestly desiring to 
store it with divine truths, or fortify it against 
the insidious attacks of an unwearied adversary, 
or point it to the alone source of safety, &c., &c.; 
then, and then more especially, may we hope 
for a blessing on our labours. This leads me to 
express my dissent from the opinion of some, 
whose views I approve on almost every other 
subject of this nature ; but who contend that to 
sit down at stated times to the performance of 
these duties, with sincere desires for the in- 
culeation of religious knowledge is sufficient, and 
all we ought to look for or expect ; and that, if our 
hearts be but sincerely desirous to perform our 
duties in this way, and we make the attempt, we 
have good grounds to believe our labours will be 
blest. Now whilst I would on all occasions, desire 
to leave the event in the hands of Him, who 
alone can bless or mar our exertions, whenever, 
and under what circumstances soever they may 
be performed, yet my experience has taught me 
to look for, and carefully to avoid entering into 
these interesting exercises without some evidence 
of the only right qualification, which I conceive 
to be more than these desires, however sincere. 
To illustrate my meaning. It has been my 
practice to question the boys, after ee a 
chapter previous to retiring to rest, on what has 
just been read. It often happens that from some 
cause or other, not under my control, I have felt 
so destitute of matter suited to an exposition of 
the portion just read, that to have addressed the 
youth under these circumstances, would have 
roduced an effect different from what I could 
Sies wished, and deadness to my own mind. But 
not unfrequently when I have felt light arise on 
the subject read, and I have endeavoured to 
apply it to ourselves, then I have felt a degree 
of satisfaction which has been an ample reward 
for the effort.” 
It will be quite to our purpose to introduce 


in this place a brief outline, furnished jy 
structive Memoir of the late Edward F. 
of the nature of the religious instruction 
he was concerned to impart to the children of 
Croydon School : and in making the quotation 
it may not be unsuitable to add the testimony ,/ 
his biographer, to the great tenderness j,,, 
which the minds of the children were not unfre. 
quently brought, when he was engaged to speak 
to them on the important subjects to which " 
refers. The extract is as follows: “He ofie) 
felt it to be his duty to direct the attention «¢ 
the dear children to the source from whence ,)} 
our blessings flow, and to encourage in they 
feelings of gratitude to the most High: whey 
suitable opportunities presented, he would ear. 
nestly entreat them cheerfully to serve the Lord. 
The consequence of any departure from his right. 
eous law, was at various times pointed out to 
them, and the joy attendant upon a life spent in 
the filial fear and love of God, was very suitably 
brought before the view of their minds. t wa: 
also his frequent engagement to remind them, 
that they were at all times under the notice of 
the Almighty, who knows our inmost thoughts 
and witnesses our most secret actions; and whilst 
expressing the desire that they would endeayour 
to bear this solemn truth in constant remem- 
brance, he was most anxious to impress upon 
them that our heavenly Father is a God of love. 
As his own mind had happily been brought un- 
der the precious influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
he was enabled to speak with much feeling on 
this subject; and he was anxiously solicitous that 
the dear children might attend to the gentle 
monitions of the Holy Spirit, from time to time 
manifested in the secret of their own hearts.” 
One of our correspondents defines the nature 
of religious instruction thus. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks, he goes on to say: “ Obser- 
vation has greatly confirmed a long formed opi- 
nion, that as religion does not consist in know- 
ledge stored in the head, or in external obser- 
vances, but in the regulation of the affections, in 
the subjection of the will to the divine law, and 
in the surrender of the heart to the government 
of Christ; so must the communication of in- 
struction to children in the truths of Christiani- 
ty, always have more or less a practical bearing, 
and must be imparted under a measure of holy 
help : the affections must be warmed, and we 
must let the children see and feel, that the re- 
ligion of the Gospel is a religion of love, and a 
religion which continually influences conduct. 
have observed, that children are generally most 
interested, and of course most attentive, when 
subjects of a practical nature, in which they feel 
they are individually concerned, are brought be- 
fore them. The theory, therefore, which I en- 
deavour to reduce to practice, in the communi 
cation of religious instruction, isgo aim as muc 
as may be, to direct the examination to a pre 
tical end ; to call forth the religious feelings and 
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For Friends’ Review. 
QUADRUPEDS AND INSECTS. 


« ften speak of our own admirable struc- 
sail the perfect adaptation of every part 
of the human frame to the high position assigned 
to man in the seale of living beings. And well 
may we do so! and well may we admire and 
adore the infinite"power and wisdom of the Con- 
triver. The following just and appropriate ob- 
crvations confirm the reflecting mind in the 
contiment, that it is not only in man, or in the 
higher orders of the brute creation that this 
power and wisdom are displayed, but that they 
are equally manifest in the tiniest insect that 
moves. H. 

As the larger quadrupeds of prey are provided 
with a most ingenious machinery for preying on 
the weaker, so are these furnished with the most 
admirable powers of evading their destroyers. In 
the economy of insects, we constantly observe 
that the means of defence, not only of the indi- 
vidual creatures, but of their larvae and pupa, 
against the attacks of other insects, and of birds, 
is proportioned, in the ingenuity of their arrange- 
ments, to the weakness of the insect employing 
them. Those species which multiply the quick- 
est have the greatest number of enemies. Brad- 
ley, an English naturalist, has calculated that 
two sparrows carryin the course of a week above 
three thousand caterpillars to the young in their 
nests. But though this is probably much be- 
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and always to set small store upon ; and thus some are found to —— in the rose 


it been other- 
wise, the balance of vegetable life would not 
have been preserved. It is for this reason that 
the contrivances which an insect employs for 
obtaining its food are curious, in proportion to 
the natural difficulties of its structure. The ant- 
lion is carnivorous, but he has not the quickness 
of the spider, nor can he spread a net over a 
large surface, and issue from his citadel to seize 
a victim which he has caught in his out-works. 
He is, therefore, taught to dig a trap, where he 
sits, like the unwieldy giants of fable, waiting 
for some feeble one to cross his path. How la- 
borious and patient are his operations, how un- 
certain the chances of success! Yet he never 
shrinks frem them, because his instinct tells him 
that by these contrivances alone can he preserve 
his own existence, and continue that of his spe- 
cies.” —ennie’s Insect Architecture. 





MARY DUDLEY OF PECKHAM, ENGLAND. 


About the close of 1813, being confined by 
indisposition from attending the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, she wrote as follows : 


After parting with two of my beloved child- 
ren this morning, whom I would gladly have 
accompanied as toa solemn assembly, I was sen- 
sible of a degree of overshadowing goodness; 
under the calming influence whereof i seemed 
drawn to consider, how at such seasons there 
might be a profitable mingling in spirit, even un- 
der external separation ; whereby united prayers 
might ascend, that the return of these convoca- 
tions should be holy, like the solemn feasts or 
fasts divinely appointed and consecrated to the 

rd. 


yond the truth, it is certain that there is a great | Lord 


and constant destruction of individuals going 
forward, and yet the species is never destroyed. 
In this way a balance is kept up, by which one 
portion of animated nature cannot usurp the 
means of life and enjoyment which the world 
offers to another portion. In all matters relating 
to reproduction, nature is prodigalin her arrange- 
ments. Insects have more stages to pass through 
before they attain their perfect growth than 
othercreatures. The continuation of the species 
is, therefore, in many cases, provided for by a 
much larger number of eggs being deposited than 
ever become fertile. How many larve are pro- 
duced, in comparison with the number which pass 
into the pupa state, and how many pup perish 
before they become perfect insects! Every gar- 
den is covered with caterpillars, and yet how few 
moths and butterflies, comparatively, are seen 
even in the most sunny season! Insects which 

y few eggs are, commonly, most remarkable in 
‘aeir contrivances for their preservation, of the 
most perfect kind, and invariably adapted to the 
peculiar habits of each tribe. The same wisdom 
determines the food of every species of insect ; 





It appears clear to my best feelings, that if 
those gathered, and such as are in right ordering 
personally absent, were first to feel after the re- 
newings of inward strength, bringing their spirits 
into a state of humble waiting, resignation would 
be their peaceful covering as individuals; and in 
proportion to the degree of spiritual life attained 
to, concern felt that the assemblies might be 
crowned by the presence of the King Immortal ; 
or if he proved a God hiding himself, that His 
devoted children might continue the acceptable 
exercise of faith and patience until he was 
pleased to command ‘light to shine out of ob- 
seyrity, and their darkness to be as the noon- 
day.’ Yea,’such would be encouraged to put up 
a prayer for the remnant that is left, whether in 
vocal or mental aspiration, till the Lord turn 
the captivity of the people generally, and cause 
a glorious breaking forth as on the right hand 
and on the left. 

Universal as this desire may be, extending 
from sea to sea, and from shore to shore, I have 
been, and am now afresh sensible, that there are 
desires peculiarly earnest for the people among 
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whom we dwell, and bonds of spiritual unity 
with those of our brethren, whom in a measure 
of pure life, we feel as bone of our bone. While 
for these the desire is renewedly raised, that 
each may stand faithfully in their lot, willing 
to do or suffer according to the divine will; 
fervent also is the solicitude, that such as have 
not stept further than the outer court, may be 
brought under the awakening power of Him 
who sitteth between the cherubims, and whose 
name is holy. 

Iam thankful to feel, in my secluded state, 
and while tried with pain hard to nature, but I 
hope not murmured at, the prevalence of that 
love which drew me hither; where, as in my 
home, I feel settled in concern for a Quarterly 
meeting, large and important, as composed of 
various members, each designed to fill some 
place in the militant and be fitted to join the 
triumphant, church, when to them time shall be 
no longer. 

I pray that the harmonizing power of divine 
love may be so known, as for the great design 
to be fully answered, and that none may rest 
ina name without an experience of the nature 
of true religion. 

I have viewed mentally an assembly such 
as our Quarterly meeting, collected under the 
solemn profession of being spiritual worship- 
pers, sitting in outward silence before the Lord, 
and apparently waiting only upon Him. Oh 
the awfulness wherewith I have often beheld 
these meetings, while my eye has affected my 
heart, and the language forcibly arisen, let us 
be as we appear, let us gather to the Source of 
unfailing help ; fully believing that if all were 
properly engaged in feeling their wants, and 
the only way of having them supplied, the unit- 
ed breathing would ascend as pure incense, and 
the lifting up of the heart be an acceptable sac- 
rifice. 

The Lord is powerfully at work in the 
earth, operating through various means to ef- 
fect his unsearchable purposes. Oh! that the 
respective ranks of society holding in profes- 
sion the standard of Truth, the sufficiency of 
divine light, the necessity of redeeming, sanc- 
tifying grace, may not only see, but daily con- 
sider, their high and holy calling. 

It is religious consideration which all have 
need increasingly to dwell under, and were the 
mind sufficiently withdrawn from sublunary ob- 
jects, to the contemplation of those which are 
alone pure and permament, many would assur- 
edly be prepared in a spiritual sense, to unite 
in the testimony which was borne on a very 
inferior occasion, by one coming from far, the 
one half was not told me. Nay, verily! for 
had the Lord’s messengers ‘the tongue of the 
learned,’ or could they utter with angelic power 
the sensation they may, at times, be favoured 
with, all would fall short in describing the beau- 
ty of Zion, the safety of her inhabitants, and 
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those transcendant pleasures which are 
right hand. Let the Lord then work 
hearts, beloved young friends, conying; 
true substantial rest is to be found, and 
converting goodness entered into. 

The choice is left to us all, none yill }, 
forced into the path of happiness; but as ¢),. 
awakening attractive influence of divine Joye :, 
yielded to, and the light which maketh manif-. 
obediently followed, the work of transformatioy 
will gradually advance; ‘the new man, which 
after God is created in ‘righteousness and try. 
holiness,’ will strengthen and mature, uni) 
there is a reaching to the fulness of the stature 
mercifully designed.—Friends’ Library. 
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AERIAL VOYAGE. 


Of all the wonderful discoveries to which 
modern science has given birth, there is perhaps 
not one which has been applied to useful pur. 
poses on a scale so unexpectedly contracted as 
that by which we are enabled to penetrate into 
the immense ocean of air with which our globe 
is surrounded, and to examine the physical 
phenomena which are manifested in its upper 
strata. One would have supposed that the mo- 
ment the power was conferred upon us to leave 
the surface of the earth, and rise above the clouds 
into the superior regions, a thousand eager in- 
quirers would present themselves as agents in 
researches in a region so completely untrodden, 
if such a term may here be permitted. 

Nevertheless, this great invention of aerial 
navigation has remained almost barren. If we 
except the celebrated aerial voyage of Gay-Lus- 
sac in 1804, the balloon, with its wonderful 
powers, has been allowed to degenerate into s 
mere theatrical exhibition, exciting the vacant 
and unreflecting wonder of the multitude. In- 
stead of being an instrument of philosophical 
research, it has become a mere expedient for 
profit in the hands of charlatans, so much %, 
that, on the occasion to which we are now about 
to advert, the persons who engaged in the pro- 
ject incurred failure, and risked their lives, from 
their aversion to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of those who had made aerostation a mere 
spectacle for profit. They thought that to touch 
pitch they must, be defiled, and preferred danger 
and the risk of failure to such association. 

It is now about two months since M. Barral, 
a chemist of some distinction at Paris, and N. 
Bixio, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
(whose name will be remembered in connection 
with the bloody insurrection of June, 154°, 
when, bravely and humanely discharging his 
duty in attempting to turn his guilty fellow-citi- 
zens from their course, he nearly shared the fate 
of the Archbishop, and was severely wounded; ) 
resolved upon making a grand experiment with 
a view to observe and record the meteorological 
phenomena of the strata of the atmosphere, at 4 
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r height and with more precision than had 
hitherto been accomplished. But from the mo- 
tives which we have explained, the project was 
kept secret, and it was resolved that the experi- 
ment should be made at an hour of the morning, 
and under circumstances, which would prevent 
it from degenerating into an exhibition. MM. 
Arago and Regnault undertook to supply the 
aerial voyagers with a programme ofthe proposed 

ormance, and instruments suited to the pro- 
jected observations. M. Arago prepared the 
programme, in which was stated clearly what 
observations were to be made at every stage of 
the ascential movement. 

It was intended that the balloon should be so 

as to come to rest at certain altitudes, 
when barometric, themometric, hygrometric, po- 
lariscopic, and other observations, were to be ta- 
ken and noted ; the balloon after each series of 
observations to make a new ascent. 

The precious instruments by; which these ob- 
servations were to be made were prepared, and 
in some cases actually frabricated and graduated, 
by M. Regnault himself. 

To provide the balloon and its appendages, 
recourse was had to some of those persons who 
have followed the fabrication of balloons asa sort 
of trade, for the purpose ef exhibition. 

In this part of their enterprise the voyagers 
were not so fortunate, as we shall presently see, 
and still less so in having taken the resolution 
to ascend alone, unaccompanied by a practiced 
eronaut. It is probable that if they had selected 
a person, such as Mr. Green, for example, who 
had already made frequent ascents for the mere 
purpose of exhibition, and who had become fa- 
miliar with the practical management of the 
machine, a much more favorable resalt would 
have ensued. As it was, the two voyagers 
ascended for the first time, and placed themselves 
in a position like that of a natural philosopher, 
who, without previous practice, should under- 
take to drive a locomotive, with its train, on a 
railway at fifty miles an hour, rejecting the hum- 
a but indispensable aid of an experienced engine- 

ver. 

The necessary preparations having been made 
and the programme and the instruments prepared, 
it was resolved to make the ascent from the gar- 
den behind the Observatory at Paris, a plateau of 
some elevation, and free from buildings and other 
obstacles, at day-break on Saturday, the 29th of 
June. At midnight the balloon was brought to 
the spot, but its inflation was not completed until 
nearly 10 o’clock A. M. 

It has since been proved that the balloon was 
old and worn, and that it ought not to have been 
supplied for such an occasion. 

It was obviously patched, and it is now known 

t two seamstresses were employed during the 
ae = mending it, and some stitching 

ound n i i 
the Obeevatery. ecessary after it had arrived at 
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The net-work which included and supported 
the car was new, and not originally made with a 
view to the balloon it enclosed, the consequences 
of which will be presently seen. 

The night, between Friday and Saturday, was 
one of continual rain, and the balloon and its 
netting became thoroughly saturated with mois- 
ture. By the time the inflation had been com- 
pleted, it became evident that the net-work was 
too small: but in the anxiety to carry into effect 
the project, the consequences of this were most 
unaccountably overlooked. We say unaccounta- 
bly, because it is extremely difficult to conceive 
how experimental philosophers and practiced ob- 
servers, like MM. Arago and Regnault, to say 
nothing of numerous subordinate scientific agents 
who were present, did not anticipate what must 
have ensued in the regions of the air. Never- 
thelesss, such was the fact. 

On the morning of Saturday, the instruments 
being duly deposited in the car, the two enter- 
prising voyagers placed themselves in it, and the 
balloon, which previously had been held down 
by the strength of twenty men, was liberated, 
and left to plunge into the ocean of air, at twen- 
ty-seven minutes after ten o’clock. 

The weather, as we have already stated, was 
unfavorable, the sky being charged with clouds. 
As it was the purpose of this project to examine 
much higher regions of the atmosphere than 
those to which it had been customary for aero- 
nautic exhibiters to rise, the arrangements of 
ballast and inflation which were adopted, were 
such as to cause the ascent to be infinitely more 
rapid than in the case of public exhibitions ; in 
short, the balloon darted upwards with the speed 
of an arrow, and in two minutes from the mo- 
ment it was liberated, that is to say, at twenty- 
nine minutes past ten, plunged into the clouds, 
and was withdrawn from the anxious view of the 
distinguished persons assembled in the garden 
of the Observatory. 

While passing through this dense cloud, the 
voyagers carefully observed the barometer, and 
knew by the rapid fall of the mercury that they 
were ascending with great velocity. Fifteen 
minutes elapsed before they emerged from the 
cloud; when they did so, however, a glorious 
spectacle presented itself. The balloon, emerg- 
ing from the superior surface of the cloud, rose 
under a splendid canopy of azure, and shone 
with the rays of a brilliant sun. The cloud 
which they had just passed was soon seen several 
thousand feet below them. From the observa- 
tions taken with the barometer and thermome- 
ter, it was afterwards found that the thickness 
of the cloud through which they had passed, 
was 9800 feet—a little less than two miles. On 
emerging from the cloud, our observers exam- 
ined the barometer, and found that the mercury 
had fallen to the height of 18 inches; the ther- 
mometer showed a temperature of 45° Fahr. 
The height of the balloon above the level of the 
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sea was then 14,200 feet. At the moment of 
emerging from the cloud, M. Barral made 
polariscopic observations,'which established a fact 
foreseen by M. Arago, that the light reflected 
from the surface of the clouds, was unpolarized 
light. 

“The continued and somewhat considerable fall 
of the barometer informed the observers that 
their ascent still continued to be rapid. The 
rain which had previously fallen, and which 
wetted the balloon, and saturated the cordage 
forming the net-work had now ceased, or, to 
speak more correctly, the balloon had passed 
above the region in which the rain prevailed. 
The strong action of the sun, and almost com- 
plete dryness of the air in which the vast ma- 
chine now floated, caused the evaporation of the 
moisture which enveloped it. The cordage and 
the balloon becoming dry, and thus relieved of a 
certain weight of liquid, was affected as though 
a ae of ballast had been thrown out, and 
it darted upward with increased velocity. 

To be continued, 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


When, in the year 1827, the pasha of Egypt 
ee two living giraffes to the kings of Eng- 
and and France, so great was the interest excited 
by the appearance of a creature which for near- 
ly three centuries had been a stranger to Europe, 
that every fashion of the year was, in the French 
capital, @ la giraffe. Ladies bore the pictured 
form of the graceful animal on their dresses, men 
carried it on their handkerchiefs, and little child- 
ren rejoiced in giraffe-bordered pinafores. Such 
a distinction will probably not be extended by 
the English to the unwieldy form of the hippo- 
potamus now in Regent’s Park ; yet his arrival 
will, we think, render the following notes not 
unacceptable to our readers. 

Herodotus is the earliest writer extant who 
mentions the hippopotamus by name, but there 
remains little doubt that the Behemoth of Job 
may be referred to this animal, whose habits are 
accurately and characteristically portrayed in 
the description given in the 40th chapter, which, 
after alluding to his great strength, and stating 
that “he eateth grass like an ox,” proceeds, 
“the mountains bring him forth food, where all 
the beasts of the field play. He lieth under the 
shady trees, in the covert of the reed and fens. 
The shady trees cover him with their shadow; 
the willows of the brook compass him about. 
Peas he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not,” 
The hippopotamus is peculiar to Africa, though 
it was supposed by an ancient writer to exist in 
the Indian rivers; and some more modern 
authors have believed that it is also found in 
Sumatra—an opinion which is unsupported by 
proof, while every negative evidence is opposed 





to it. It isnot a little singular that .),» 
figures of it occur in the casts from the ancioy: 
tombs of Siberia, which are now in p,;;.. 
whence it is concluded that the worship of j; had 
been by some means introduced into the yor) 
though the animal was unknown to the inh}; 
tants. We may, however, mention that foc) 
remains of four distinct species have been ¢i. 
covered in various parts of the old world, anj j: 
is possible that some of these fossil forms, |j}, 
those of the mammoth, another huge pachydern, 
may have been sufficiently preserved to give ris 
to the notion of the sculptor. The Egyptians 
certainly held it sacred, and in one district eyey 
revered it as a god; yet they serupled not t) 
make war against it, and to slay it—a practic: 
which still exists among certain negro tribes who 
worship, and yet eat it; very justly regarding it 
as one of the most valuable products of their 
rivers, and in a great measure relying on it for 
their stock of animal food, yet at the same tine 
holding it asa power whom it is necessary to 
propitiate, on account of the damage it sometimes 
does to their crops, trampling and destroying by 
its enormous weight that which it does not 
devour. 

The flesh is described by Europeans as an ex- 
cellent substitute for beef, while that of the 
young animal greatly resembles poor veal; the 
tongue, and the layer of fat which is found under 
the skin, are regarded as great delicacies; and 
the Dutch colonists of the Cape frequently ex- 
hibit a ludicrous eagerness to obtain the first 
offer of these comestibles from the natives. It 
is curious that the fat, which they call see-kv- 
spek—sea-cow’s pork—is concentrated in this 
layer, while the remainder of the flesh is entire- 
ly lean ; an arrangement which appears to be ac- 
counted for by the necessity of lucubrating the 
skin, caused by its amphibious habits. Pliny 
recommends this fat as a eure for “cold fevers,” 
and we believe that some medical virtue is still 
supposed to abound in it. In the year 1776, 
Sparrman brought a dried tongue of the hippo- 
potamus, which measured two feet eight inches 
in length, to Europe, and presented it as a rarity 
to the king of Sweden. 

The teeth of the animal are also much valued, 
as, from their superior hardness, and from their 
not becoming yellow, they are preferred by den- 
tists to the ivory of the elephant : these qualities 
apply not only to the canines, but also to the 
incisors. Nor are they without their superst- 
tious uses : Pliny prescribes the teeth of the left 
jaw to be rubbed against the gum as & remedy 
for toothache; while the native Africans, be- 
lieving them to be a charm against poison, form 
them into trinkets, which they suspend round 
their necks. : 

Nor is the hide without its economic value. 
Herodotus and Aristotle mention that itis so thick 
as to be formed into spear handles. This was 
probably done by cutting it into narrow strips; 
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‘seach piece in ‘such a manner that the 
= a sally placed together, and then suf- 
fering it todry. Indeed staves are still manu- 
factured in this way by the native Africans, as 
are whips also, though these last are afterwards 

in order to render them pliable. The 
i and probably some of the negro tribes, 
ae oun ef the ae which seen th spine 
for shields and helmets—a purpose for which its 
extraordinary thickness rendered it peculiarly 
appropriate. 2 4 
We turn with pleasure to the amiable and 
contented creature which arrived in the Regent's 
Park on the 25th of May last. This specimen 
was made a prisoner in the month of August 
1849, on the island of Fobays-ch, in the White 
Nile, about 2000 miles above Cairo on which 
account it has received the name of Fobays-ch ;) 
and from thence it was conveyed to Cairo, where 
it was placed by Abbas Pasha under the care of 
the Hon. Mr. Murray, the British Charge 
d’Affairs. Here it excited much curiosity ; for 
though the animal formerly abounded in Lower 
Egypt, it is now quite unknown there ; and we 
believe the last living hippopotamus seen at 
Cairo was that mentioned by Thevenot, as bein 
partially domesticated, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. From Cairo, Fobays-ch 
was sent to England in the Ripon steamer, on 
board of which it had a comfortable berth, con- 
structed for its especial accommodation, with a 
bath attached: this bath was filled every other 
day with 600 gallons of fresh water; while the 
allowance of food for the infant giant consisted 
daily of the milk of two cows and twelve goats, 
together with a reasonable proportion of Indian 
meal. When he reached England, he was 3} 
feet in height, 7 feet in length, and about 64 
feet in girth, and was supposed to be about ten 
months old. When captured, he was about the 
height of a new born calf, but much more bulky 
in his proportions. His bushy retreat in the 
island was discovered by the earnest endeavours 
made by his poor mother, who had been mortally 
wounded, to return to the place ; and as soon as 
the young creature saw that his concealment was 
no longer safe, he attempted to rush into the 
river, and would, on account of the slippery 
nature of his skin, have succeeded, had not one 
of the men struck a boat hook into his flank, and 
so secured him. It is interesting to observe how 
this account coincides with that given by Thun- 
berg in the year 1795. The Hottentots, he 
says, shot the mother hippopotamus. and then 
left their hiding place in order to catch the new 
born calf alive: the creature, however, ‘ being 
wet and slippery, got away from them, and made 
the best of its way to the river, without having 
Previously received any instruction from its 
mother either relative to the way it should take, 
or to this most natural means of saving itself.’ 
€ extraordinary affection which Bckaieidk 
has formed for his Arab attendant is well known, 
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and was of great service in obviating the difficul- 
ties of his various changes of conveyance. Pro- 
fessor Owen gives a pleasant description of the 
manner in which the keeper walked from the 
transport van into the Zoological Gardens, fol- 
lowed by the unwieldy creature, trotting along, 
and sniffing grotesquely at the bag of dates 
which was carried by Hamet, and with which it 
was duly rewarded on reaching its destination. 
The same naturalist then proceeds to give such 
graphic sketches of its habits in captivity, that 
we can do no better than to transcribe such por- 
tions of them as our limits will allow. “ When 
I saw the hippopotamus,” he says, “it was lying 
on its side on the straw, with its head resting 
against the chair on which its swarthy attendant 
sat. It now and then uttered a soft complacent 
grunt, and, lazily opening its thick smooth eye- 
lids, leered at its keeper with a singular protrud- 
ing movement of the eyeball from the prominent 
socket, showing an unusual proportion of the 
white. ... It had just left its bath, and a 
minute drop of a glistening secretion was exuding 
from each of the conspicuous muco-sebaceous 
pores. This gave the hide, as it glistened in the 
sunshine, a very peculiar aspect. When the 
animal was younger, the secretion had a reddish 
colour; and being poured out more abundantly, 
the whole surface became painted over with it 
every time he quitted the bath. . . After lying 
quietly about an hour, now and then raising its 
head, and swivelling its eyeballs towards its 
keeper, or playfully opening its huge mouth, and 
threatening to bite the leg of the chair on which 
the keeper sat, the hippopotamus rose, and walk- 
ed slowly about its room, and then uttered a loud 
and short harsh snort four or five times in quick 
succession, reminding one of the snort of a horse, 
and ending with an explosive sound like a bark. 
The keeper understood the language, and told us 
the animal was expressing its desire to return to 
the bath.”” The keeper then led the way, the 
animal “ following like a dog close to his heels. 
On arriving at the bath room, he descended with 
some deliberation the flight of low steps leading 
into the water, stooped and drank a little, dipped 
his head under, and then plunged forwards. It 
was no sooner in its favourite element than its 
whole aspect changed, and it seemed inspired 
with new life and activity ; sinking down to the 
bottom, and moving about submerged for a while 
it would suddenly rise with a bound, almost 
bodily out of the water, and splashing back, 
commenced swimming and plunging in a ceta- 
ceous or porpoise-like style, rolling from side to 
side, taking in mouthfuls of water, and spurting 
them out again, raising every now and then its 
huge grotesque head, and biting at the woodwork 
of the bath. . . . After half an hour spent in 
this amusement, it quitted the water at the call 
of its keeper, and followed him back to the sleep- 
ing room, which is well bedded with straw, and 
where a stuffed sack is provided for its pillow, of 
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which the animal, having a very short neck, 
thicker than the head, duly avails itself when it 
composes itself to sleep. When awake, it is very 
impatient of any absence of its favourite at- 
tendant, rises on its hind legs, and threatens 
to break down the wooden fence by butting and 
pushing against it in a way strongly significative 
of its great musenlar force.’’ 

The whole of this narration proves the now 
acknowledged fact of the extreme docility and 
gentleness of the creature, which the older tra- 
vellers delighted to represent as one of the most 
ferocious of wild beasts. Father Merolla talks of 
the houses in Congo being built upon statues ten 
feet high, with a ladder to draw up and down, 
to ‘prevent the inhabitants from being injured by 
the sea-horses!’ Andrew Battal, in his quaint 
old narrative, assures us that ‘they are verie 
dangerous in the water, having greate strength 
in the claws of their lefte forefoot.’ Dampier 
affirms that he knew a man who had seen one of 
these animals open its jaws, seize a boat between 
its teeth, and Lobo says that itis equally dan- 
gerous with the crocodile. The animal is, how- 
ever, in common with many calm and placid na- 
tures, very courageous; and if wounded, or other- 
wise irritated, he may become a formidable en- 
emy, more especially when in the water. 

The hippopotamus is not found in any of the 
African rivers which flow into the Mediterranean 
except the Nile, to the upper part of which it is 
now confined. They usually though not inva- 
riably, associate in large herds, from twenty to 
thirty ; selecting deep and shady river pools for 
their retreats, and sleeping on the muddy shores, 
or in the little islands. When swimming, they 
seldom raise more of their heads out of the 
water than is necessary to procure air; and they 
are curiously furnished with valves which can be 
spontaneously opened and shut, and which are 
in constant movement when the animal is in the 
water. The ears and eyes are very small, but 
the mouth is of great size, and opens to such an 
extent, that Ray supposed the upper jaw to be 
capable of movement. Owen remarks on the up- 
ward curve of the corners of the lips, which 
gives such a comic and characteristic expression 
to the whole countenance. The body isa dark 
dnsky colour, and is almost destitute of hair ; but 
the muzzle is furnished with short, stiff bristles, 
which project at regular distances. The legs 
are short and thick, and support the body only 
just clear of the ground ; while each of the feet 
terminates in four spreading hoofs. The general 
outline of the animal would seem to connect it very 
closely with the hog, on which some naturalists 
have suggested the propriety of changing its 
name to that of cheropotamus, or river-hog, but 
this name would not in reality, convey any bet- 
ter notion of generic identity than the old 
established, and therefore better recognised, one 
of hip mus, or river-horse ; though the lat- 
ter is by no means-applicable to its appearance 
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nor, according to modern researches, to jts ,,; 

notwithstanding the assertion, that it recejy,. j r% 
name from the resemblance of its neigh to “ve 
of a horse. Belonging to the thick skinned .. 


pachydermatous order of animals, which inc|yq,. 


the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, & 

some points of generic affinity to each or all of 
them is only what might be expected by 4), 
scientific inquirer.— Chambers’ Ed. Journ. 
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In the second number of the present volume. : 
was intimated that at a future time some remar}: 
might probably be offered on the character ay, 
constitutionality of the recent law for the recovery 
of fugitive slaves. The absence of the editor from 
the city during several weeks of the time which has 
passed since that intimation was given, has hithert) 
prevented an attempt to redeem the implied pledge. 
In the mean time several examinations of this act. 
by writers more conversant with such questions, 
have been offered to the public. 

We find that the President previously to affixing 
his signature to the act, requested the opinion of 
the Attorney General, respecting the constitution- 
ality of that part, particularly of the 6th section, 
which declares that the certiticate of a court, judge, 
or commissioner, for the removal of a fugitive slave 
shall prevent all molestation of the personsto whom 
it is granted, by any process issued by any court, 
judge, magistrate, or other person, and the learned 
attorney has entered into an elaborate argument to 
show that there is nothing in this clause, or in any 
part of the act, which conflicts with the constitu- 
tional provision, that «the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it.” Art.1, sec.6. The object of this 
writ he observes is to discharge the party from all 
manner of illegal confinement. If upon the return 
of the writ, it appears that the confinement is /av- 
Jul, the prisoner must be remanded to his former 
lawful custody. | 

This argument displays more of the special 
pleader than of the expounder of the constitution. 
For by the very terms of the act, the certificate of 
the commissioner is conclusive evidence of the 
authority of the claimant to retain the alleged 
fugitive, and remove him to the state from which 
he is said to have escaped. It hence appears that, 
although a writ of habeas corpus may be served 
upon the holders of an alleged fugitive, the posses 
sion of a commissioner’s certificate precludes all 
further investigation, and renders the possession 
legal. The judgmentof the commissioner is therefore 
final as far as the authorities of the state in which 
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: ent is given, are concerned. If the writ 
on ane is not suspended by the act, it is at 
jeast rendered inoperative. And the judgment 
which places an alleged fugitive beyond the remedy 
of any legal process in the state where he is found, 
may be pronounced by @ commissioner destitute of 
legal knowledge, if the courts should choose to 
appoint such commissioners, and upon such evidence 
as may be satisfactory to himself, and with the 
inducement of a five dollar bribe to decide in favor 


of the claimant. 
In the 7th article of the amendments to the con- 


stitution of the United States, it is declared that 
«jn suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy exceeds twenty dollars, the right of trial 
by jury shall be preserved.” It has indeed been 
asserted, by no mean authority, that this is not a 
case of common law; but this is rather a quibble 
than an exposition. To the alleged fugitive it is a 
question of the common rights of humanity ; a value 
above all price; and to the claimant a value far 
beyond twenty dollars. The spirit if not the letter 
of this amendment is therefore violated by the act. 

Judge Grier, of this city, in a reply to Charles 
Gibbons in relation to a case lately tried before 
him, gives the following exposition of this law. 


“The act contemplates a trial and a decision of the 
Court, or Judge, involving questions both of law 
and fact, and unless the rules of the common law, 
as to evidence, be followed, when not changed by 
statute, the tribunal would be without rule, governed 
only by capsice, or undefined discretion, which would 
be the exercise of a tyrannical, not a judicial power. 
it is the duty of the Judge who exercises, to render 
equal justice both to the claimant and the person 
claimed. If evidence were heard on one side only, 
and that, too, without regard to any rule or principle 
known to the law, gross oppression dl wrong 
would flow from it. Free men and citizens of 
Pennsylvania might be kidnapped into bondage. 
under forms of law, and by the action of a legal tri- 
bunal, sworn toequal and exact justice to all men. 
This much maligned law not only gives a * trial,’ 
before a legal tribunal, before the claimant can be 
authorized to carry the fugitive out of the State, 
but it takes away from the prisoner no right which 
w weal have enjoyed before the act of Congress 

as ; 

la all cases of extradition, the evidence establishing 
the offence and escape of the person demanded, is 
usually made in the country from which the person 
demanded has escaped, and is necessarily ez-parte, 
and the chief question to be decided by the tribu- 
ual before whom he is brought, previously to making 
an order for his extradition, is only the question of 
entity. The party demanded has a right, of course, 
. show that he is not the person described. But if 
e be the person described, he has no right to claim 
* jury trial, as to the question of his guilt, in the 
ead to which he has escaped. The question of 
Menitity, and whether the person claimed is such a 
i as the treaty between the two countries requires 
7 ; delivered up, has always been tried summarily 
‘nd without the intervention of a jury. No com- 
palat has ever been made when white men have been 
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sent to Europe, on a demand for their extradition, 
without giving them a jury trial ; and why greater 
privileges in this matter should be granted to colored 
persons, is not easily perceived. The state of Penn- 
sylvania guarantees a jury trial to her own citizens, 
or to persons who are charged with committing an 
offence within her borders. Fugitives from another 
State have no such rights. The government to which 
the fugitive belongs, it is to be presumed, will do 
justice to its own subjects or citizens, and whether 
they do so or not, is no concern of ours. In truth, 
there is nothing equivocal in the language of the 
act ;—it forbids the judge to hear the testimony of 
the fugitive, but not the testimony of disinterested 
witnesses. 

It has been objected also to this law that it sus- 
pends the habeas corpus act,—inasmuch as it enacts 
that the certificate of the Judge, or Commissioner, 
‘shall be conclusive of the right of the persons 
in whose favor granted to remove such tu- 
gitive, and shall prevent all molestation of such per- 
son or persons, by any process issued by any Court, 
Judge, Magistrate, or any person whomsoever.’ 
But this isa mistake. The truth is, that this provi- 
sion of the law, forbidding the testimony of the fugi- 
tive to be received, and forbidding interference by 
other process, after a certificate, is but an enactment 
of an established principle of the common law, ad- 
ded through extreme caution, but wholly unneces- 
sary. “The writ of habeas corpus is undoubtedly an 
immediate remedy for every tllegal imprisonment; but 
noimprisonment is illegal when the process isa jus- 
fication of the officer; and process, whether by 
writ or warrant, is legal, whenever it is not defective 
in the frame of it, and has issued in the ordinary 
course of justice, from a court or magistrate having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter.” (Commonwealth 
vs. Lecky, Watts, 67. 

A person held as a fugitive under the certificate of 
a judge or magistrate under this act is legally im- 

risoned, under process “‘ from a court or magistrate 

ving jurisdiction,” and cannot be released by any 

other court or magistrate, on a writ of habeas corpus 
or homme replegiando. 


It is rather remarkable that a man of Judge 
Grier’s talents and knowledge, should attempt to 
assimilate the cases of a person charged with a 
crime in one state escaping into another, and of a 
man claimed in a free state as a fugitive from ser- 
vice in a slave state. The cases are indeed widely 
different in point of fact, and in contemplation of 
law. The person charged asa fugitive from justice 
is to be surrendered on demand of the executive, 
not to the avenger of blood, or to the gibbet or 
penitentiary, but to the officers of justice, to be 
brought before the court having jurisdiction of the 
crime. When so brought, within any state of this 
Union, the alleged offender is entitled to a trial by 
an impartial jury; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favour; and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. (Art. 6, 
amend.) But what is the case of the alleged fugi- 
tive from labour? He may be claimed in Penn- 
sylvania, on an affidavit taken in Alabama or Texas; 
brought before one of the newly appointed com- 
missioners, and identified by the oath of one or 
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two strangers, and if unable to prove that he is not 
the person claimed, may be consigned to the cus- 
tody, the lawful custody of the claimant, by a cer- 
tificate which supercedes all investigation in Penn- 
sylvania; to be removed to the state from which 
he is charged with escaping, or to such other place 
as his claimant may choose to take him. What is 
the prospect that any man, however free, can secure 
his discharge by the decree of a southern tribunal, 
if once inveigled into slavery by such a legal pro- 
cess? I acknowledge, and make the acknowledge- 
ment with pleasure, that if a case of that kind 
could once be fairly brought before a southern 
court, and the facts clearly proved, I believe the 
prisoner would be discharged. But the man who 
would be vile enough to carry a free man into 
slavery would doubtless find means to keep the 
case out of court. 

Amidst the excitement which this act has pro- 
duced, and is still producing, it is devoutly to be 
wished that the friends of the coloured race, may 
use their influence to prevent any illegal and violent 
opposition to the constituted authorities. While it 
is our duty to bear a faithful testimony against 
African slavery, and against the laws that support 
it, we are not to forget that righteous ends are to 
be attained by means compatible with the spirit 
and precepts of the gospel. 





We are informed that the Yearly Meeting of 
Baltimore was brought to a solemn and satisfactory 
close, on the evening of the 24th ult. The printed 
minutes not having come to hand when our paper 
went to press, further particulars are deferréd till 
they come. 





We have been requested to state that Friends’ 
school at Vassalborough, Maine, will be opened for 
the admission of scholars on the first 2d day of 


next month, under the instruction of William H. 
Hobby. 





Manrrtep, at Friends’ Meeting, Sandwich, Mass., 
on the 4th ult., Josep Horpver, of Bolton, to Deso- 
of South Yarmouth. 

——, on Fourth-day, the 23rd ult., at Friends’ 
Meeting, Westport, Mass., Joun Huntincton, of 
Amesbury, to Asieat C., daughter of JosiahVining, 
of St. Albans, Maine. 





Diep, on First-day, the 8th of 9th month last, at 
Salem, Ohio, Mantua W. Sraatrox, widow of Dr. 
Michael Stratton, and daughter of Joseph Williams, 
of Mount Pleasant, in the 28th year of her age; a 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. The ur- 
banity of manners and amiable disposition of this 
beloved youn woman, endeared her to many, and 
during a long and trying confinement with pulmo- 
nary disease, she manifested much patience, ex- 
pressing her entire resignation to the Divine will, 
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and her humble confidence, that she wou), ; 
adorable mercy, be received within the p.., 


hrong 
° € pear] Bate 
Diep, at the residence of her son-in-lay j 


Townsend, near Monrovia, Morgan Co. |, 
the 15th of 6th month last, Euizapery louxsox 
. eae . JOHNS 
relict of the late William Johnson, in the 74th ves, 
of her age, a member of West Union Monithiy 
Meeting. we 
~——, at the residence of her son-in-law. ¢;),,,. 
Hadley, in the same vicinity, of Erysipelas, oy «. 
27th of 7th month last, Ruta Haypoc, relic: ,: 
Benjamin Haydoc, in the 67th year of her ao» . 
member of the same meeting. She was fayorm| s, 
bear her sufferings, which were great, with eh;is. 
tian patience and fortitude. ’ 
——, at the same place, with the same diseas 
on the Ist of 8th mo. last, in the 28th year of }», 
age, Saran, wife of Sidney Hadley, daughter of thp 
above named Ruth Haydoc. During her sickness 
she imparted much pertinent counsel and eneoy,. 
agement ; and her friends have the consoling belie; 
that their loss is her eternal gain. ; 
——,on the 23rd of the same month, in the same 
vicinity, and a member of the same meeting, Asspy. 
aTH C., daughter of David Lindley, in the 26th yea; 
of her age. Though this dear young friend enjoyed 
much that renders life iaveoubte, yet she seemed in 
view of the solemn change that awaited her, to bow 
in humble resignation to the Divine will. 
, on the 28th of same month, near the same 
place, a member of the same meeting, Manat, 
daughter of Philip Johnson, aged about 15 years. 
This dear child was fond of reading the Holy Serip- 
tures and other religious books, and evinced, during 
her illness, resignation to the will of her Heavenly 
Father. 
, at her residence, Waynesville, Ohio, on the 
31st of 8th month last, of dysentery, Racuet, wile 
of Thomas Arnett, in the 42d year of her age. She 
was a member of Miami Monthly Meeting, and bore 
her illness with christian fortitude. 


ace 











HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


A stated meeting of “The Female Society o! 
Philadelphia, for the relief and employment o! the 
r,”” will be held at the House of Industry, No. 70 
North Seventh St., on Seventh-day, the 2d of 11th 
month, 1850. 
10th mo. 29, 1850. 





MAHOMETAN LAW. 


The following anecdote, whether fact or 
fiction, is a pretty good illustration of Eastern 
jurisprudence, and Moslem shrewdness. It would 
probably have puzzled many of our young — 
the full two days claimed by the Cadi, if indeed 
they would in two weeks have settled the es 
question with so much apparent fairness. T . 
story is given in Fletcher's Notes from Nineve®, 


ike 
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A certain merchant left in his last testament 
seventeen horses to be divided among his _ 
sons, according to the following proportion —T 1 
first was to receive half, the second one a 
and the youngest a ninth part of the whole. . 
when they come to arrange about the division, 
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was found that to comply with the terms of the 
will, without sacrificing one or more of the ani- 
mals, was impossible. led in the extreme, 
the ‘repaired to the Cadi; who, having read the 
wil observed that such a difficult question requir- 
ed time for deliberation and commanded them to 
return in two days. 

When they again made their appearance, the 
jadge said, “ I have considered carefully your 
case, and I find that I can make such a division 
of the seventeen horses among you, as will give 
cach more than his strict share, and yet none of 
the animals shall be injured. Are you con- 
tent 2” 

“We are, O judge,” was the reply. 

«Bring forth the seventeen horses, and let 
them be placed in the court,”’ said the Cadi. 

The animals were brought forth, and the 
judge ordered his groom to place his own horse 
with them. He bade the eldest brother count the 
horses. 

‘ They are eighteen in number, O judge,” he 


said. 

«T will now make the division,”’ observed the 
Cadi. “You the eldest are entitled to half; 
take then nine of the horses. You the second 
son are to receive one third; take therefore six ; 
while to you the youngest, belongs the ninth 
part, namely two. Thus, the seventeen horses 
are divided among you: you have each more 
than your share, ak I may now take my own 
steed back again.”’ 

“Mashalla!’ exclaimed the brothers, with 
delight, “O Cadi, your wisdom equals that of 
our lord, Suleiman Ibn Daood.’’ 


Had the astute Cadi been acquainted with the 
doctrine respecting the construction of wills,which 
is laid down by our English commentator, that 
they are to be construed as nearly according to 
the design of the testators as the rules of law 
will admit, and understood a little common 
arithmetic, he might have decided the question 
rubmitted to him, without the trouble of bring- 
ing the horses into court, or adding one of his 
own to the number. 

The design of the testator evidently was to 
divide his seventeen horses among his three sons 
10 the ratio of one-half, one third and one-ninth; 
that is, of nine-eighteenths, six-eighteenths and 
‘wo eighteenths, or of nine, six and two; which 
vas the division ordered by the Cadi. Ep. 





GLEANINGS FROM PIOUS AUTHORS.. 


The true dignity of a man—of a christian— 
a endeavouring to fill up his duty in 
the station which he is permitted to fill in this 
7 There are few, if any, situations, in 
"hich a man who is upright may not shine. 

‘re is lustre in integrity ; and the peace which 
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Christ gives to his humble, dependent children, 
can reach the humble cottager as well as the in- 
habitant of the mansion. Many, by having 
their eye out after things not within their reach, 
within their sphere, neglect or overlook surround- 
ing and intended blessings; and so are not 
thankful as they might be. Thankfulness for 
mercies received is a very precious feeling, and 
gives a sweet relish to what we enjoy. 


Real worth may exceed appearances.—If, in 
some men’s conversation, little or no splendour 
be discerned, it is better not to be rashly forward 
in censures of their estate. It may be they are not 
approachednearenough. Perchance our heaven- 
ly Father may see that in secret, which doth 
not discover itself openly. He may have a 
bright side heavenward, though toward earth he 
seem wholly eclipsed. Perchance he hath so 
much more of the Publican in him than the 
Pharisee, as to think it a good work to conceal 
his good works: and therefore is so far from 
making his prayers in the open streets, to be 
seen of men, that he thinks his closet searce _pri- 
vate enough, when the door is shut: and is so 
far from proclaiming his almsgiving by sound of 
trumpet, that be will not let his left hand know 
what his right hand doeth, when it dispenseth 
them. 


It is no uncommon thing for those who are to 
be employed in great and important services in 
the cause of God and truth to be themselves the 
subjects of fiery trial, that they may be more 
fitted for their work. Luther, at acertain time, 
was violently harassed and afflicted with temp- 
tation; insomuch that his heart was rent with 
anguish, and tears streamed from his eyes, 
and his breath was spent in sighing. Amidst 
these pangs of distress, a person accosted him with 
the following words: ‘‘ My son, why dost thou 
mourn? Dost thou not know that God hath 
commanded thee to believe?” ‘When I heard 
that word command,” says the zealous reformer 
‘it prevailed more on my heart than all that I 
heard, or read, or thought on before.” He ac- 
knowledged that he did not understand some 
scriptures till he was in affliction; and that he 
was never employed in any new thing, but that 
he was beset with some temptation, or visited 
with a fit of sickness. 


“The mountains quake at him, and the hills 
melt, and the earth is burnt at his presence ; yea 
the world and all that dwell therein.”—In the 
year 1775, a rumbling noise of thunder under 
the city of Lisbon proved a prelude to that tre- 
mendous earthquake which in six minutes, de- 
stroyed sixty thousand persons. While at the 
same time, many other places at a very remote 
distance were partakers in the awful visitation, 
and among these, a village eight leagues from 
Morocco, in Africa, with all its inhabitants, es- 
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timated from eight to ten thousand. In 1812, 
after several violent shocks at Caraccas, in South 
America, the surface undulated, like a boiling 
liquid, and terrific sounds were heard under- 
The whole city with its splendid build- 
Ings was soon a heap of ruins, under which sev- 


ground. 


eral thousand of the inhabitants were buried. 


A like visitation in the island of Sumbawa, in 
1815, instantaneously swept away all but 


twenty-six of its population, estimated at twelve 
thousand. 


A violent sectarian spirit is a sign of reli- 
gious declension. Honest men stand firm for the 
vitals of religion. If the mind were right, the 
circumstantials of religion would not be made 
matters of fierce contention. The spirit of St. 
Paul was of another kind. “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 
One believeth that he may eat all things: anoth- 
er who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him 
that eateth, depise him that eateth not; and 


let not him which eateth not, judge him that 
eateth.” 


True religion is not a matter of mere feeling 
and strong emotion, but a matter of judgment, 
and conscience, and practical principle. You 
must recollect that the minds of men are vari- 
ously constituted as regards susceptibility of 
emotion. Some persons are possessed of far 
livelier feelings than others, and are far more 
easily moved ; we see this in the common sub- 
jects of life as well as in religion. One man 
feels as truly the affection of love for his wife 
and children as another whose love is more ve- 
hement, though he may not fondle, caress, and 
talk of them so much ; he may not even suffer 
those paroxysms of alarm when anything ails 
them, nor of frantic grief when they are taken 
from him; but he loves them so as to prefer 
them to all others, to labour for them, to make 
sacrifices for their comfort, and really to grieve 
when they are removed. His love and grief are 
as sincere and practical, though they are not 
boisterous, passionate, and noisy; his principle 
of attachment is as strong, if his passion be not 
so ardent. Passion depends on constitutional 
temperament, but principle does not. Mere emo- 
tion, therefore, whether in religion or other mat- 
ters, is no test of the genuineness of affection. 


Is there a man who, if he were admitted to 
stand by the death-bed of his bitterest enemy, 
would not be inclined to stretch forth the hand 
of friendship, and to wish for a perfect recon- 
ciliation before he left the world? Who is 
there that, when he beholds the remains of his 
adversary deposited in the dust, feels not some 
relentings at the remembrance of those t 
animosities which mutually embittered their life ? 


Upon this occasion let us suppose him speaking ' 


>~— 
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thus to himself:—“ There lies the 
whom I contended; he is gone and I mus ¢, 
low him; how poor is the advantage which [ yoy 
enjoy! where are the fruits of all our conto.) 
how many mistakes may there have bec \, 
twixt us? had not he his virtues and good qs) 
ities as wellas 1? When we shall both hear 
before the judgment seat of God, shall | }, 
found innocent and free of blame for all the enyyi+y 
I have borne to him?” Should not the force ¢¢ 
such sentiments tend to correct the inveteracy of 
prejudice, the heat of anger, and the fiercenos 
of resentment? How unnatural is it for ap). 
mosities so to possess our hearts, that nothino 
but the cold hand of death can extinguish them. 
When a few suns more have rolled over oy; 
heads, friends and foes shall have all retreated 
together. Let us then not harass one anoth t, 
and fill the valley of our pilgrimage with the 
baneful monuments of our contentions, but, on 
the contrary, endeavour to cheer the road by 
mutual kindness, forbearance, and forgiveness. 


man with 





EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
WOODS. 


9th, 2d mo. 1777. 1t is much easier to run 
well for a time, than steadily to persevere in the 
path of holiness and virtue ; yet transient good- 
ness avails but little, since it is only they that 
hold on to the end, that shall be saved. I am 
often led to take a secret review of myself, and 
from my own feelings, am brought to acknovw- 
ledge the truth of the above proposition. After 
having kept a pretty vigilant watch, and endeay- 
voured to walk with care and circumspection, 
the mind sometimes begins to grow weary; it 
expected to find an early day of rest, and is dis- 
appointed, and is almost ready to ery out, I have 
“ toiled all the night, and taken nothing.” Luke 
vy. 5. The enemy of our soul’s happiness isever 
ready to present temptations, and our own cor- 
rupt nature is too apt to fall in with them. We 
grow tired of a patient waiting ; we want to be 
released from our station of watching, and to reap 
some profit of our labours. Here the soul too 
frequently falls from its holy vigilance ; revolts 
from that government to which it had in part 
submitted, and wants to become the servant of 
an easier master. But the terms can never be 
altered. They “that shall endure unto the end, 
the same shall be saved.” Matt. xxiv. 13. We 
must submit to continue under the discipline of 
the cross, if ever we expect to receive the crow. 
It signifies not enlisting ourselves under the ban- 
ner of Christ unless we determine to fight till 
the warfare is accomplished ; deserters will not 
find an entrance with him into the proms 
land. “Let us not,” then, “grow weary 10 
well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, if os 
faint not.” Let this consolatory thought Pr 
vail over every secret murmur ; let us return : 
our station of a holy vigilance of soul. Having 
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ftly backwards, step by step, till at 
ogre Fy not be able ‘to find the way to re- 


turn. 


mens extracted from kettles and engine-boilers. 
The incrustation of boilers, indeed, sometimes 
becomes so great as to form a serious impediment 
to the working of the engine, and in one speci- 
men, taken from a boiler, the crust had become 
two or three inches thick. The inconvenience 
arising from this deposition in kettles and boil- 
ers, may, however, be readily removed by a 
recent practical adaptation of chemical principles. 
By the introduction of muriate of ammonia (sal 
ammoniac) into a furred kettle, the muriatie acid 
combines with the lime, and forms a soluble pro- 
duct, and in this manner the fur may be washed 
out.—London Friend. 















































THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEA-KETTLE. 


This was the subject of a lecture by Dr. Far- 
lay, delivered at the Royal Institution, London, 
, short time ago. The phenomena of boiling 
were illustrated by a variety of experiments, for 
the purpose of showing in what manner the forma- 
ion of steam by heat and the presence of air in 
water co-operate to produce these phenomena. 
The flame of a spirit lamp having been applied 
to a glass vessel containing water, bubbles were 
wen to form at the bottom, and to rise for a 
short space nearly of the same size; but when 
they arrived at the colder stratum of water above, 
they contracted, and very minute bubbles only 
reached the top. As the water became more 
heated by the lamp the bubbles were larger and 
rose higher, till, having attained the boiling 
point, the steam formed at the bottom of the 
vessel rose uncondensed to the top in a rapid 
succession of large bubbles, producing the phe- 
nomenon of boiling. The very minute bubbles 
which rose to the surface of the water when it 
was only partially heated were stated to be com- 
posed of air separated at the bottom by heat and 
not liable, like steam, to be condensed by the 
cold water above. The “singing” of a kettle, 
long before it boils, is caused by the evolution of 
the airin this manner. The air contained in 
water, and which can only be totally separated 
from it by very great care, performs important 
uses. It serves, as Dr. Faraday said, to separate 
the particles of water from each other, and 
iis numerous globules, diffused imperceptibly 
through the fluid, operate like so many minute 
wedges in forcing the particles apart. Some re- 
searches by continental philosophers on the pro- 
perties of air contained in water and other fluids 
iad led to very curious results. Water, from 
which air has been carefully excluded, may be 
heated to a temperature of 270 deg. Fahrenheit 
without boiling, which heat is sufficient in ordi- 
tary circumstances to raise water to a pressure of 3 
simospheres. When however the temperature 
s increased above 270 deg., the water suddenly 
toils with a most violent explosion. Dr. Faraday 
‘ud it would not be safe to perform the experi- 
ment in that form, but the same phenomenon 
‘curs When water is dropped into highly heated 
ail, as he exhibited; and the continued small ex- 
pesions that ensue when the wick of a candle is 
mane may be attributed to the same cause. 

he “fur” which is formed in kettles and boilers, 
oa mene * a gi constituted the _ 

g branch o . Faraday’s subject. e 
fur deposited in kettles oediata of salient of qe ee 
“me, which is deposited from water by the pro-| Galignani’s Messenger says:—One of the finest 
‘ess of boiling, and the extent to which this mat-! valleys of Savoy has just fallen under a devas- 





CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF THE HONEY BEE. 


A curious anecdote has lately been told me 
relating to that wonderful insect the bee, which 
you may, perhaps, deem worth recording in your 
magazine. Mr. Robert Little of Blencowe, in 
Cumberland, had a swarm of bees which was du- 
ly hived, and remained quietly in their new habi- 
tation for about five hours, when they left the 
hive rose again and flew across the fields in a 
straight line to about the distance of a mile, where 
they settled on an old decayed tree, which how- 
ever, was not hollow, nor appeared otherwise to 
afford them any secure dwelling place. So that 
after remaining a short time, they again roseinto 
the air, retracing their flight the way they had 
come, over hedge and ditch, till they had reach- 
ed the hive they had just left, which they enter- 
ed, made it their contented abode, without further 
thoughts of emigration ; pursuing that ceaseless 
round of industry which holds out a perfect mod- 
el to all creatures, rational and irrational. I 
have no doubt of the truth of what I have 
related ; being, indeed, told of it by the eye-wit- 
ness, the person who followed the bees through- 
out the whole of their singular excursion. Is 
there no inference to be drawn from this curious 
fact? Here is a host of creatures placed if a 
new habitation, not of their own selection : it ap- 
pears not to have pleased them at first, and that 
they had a knowledge of a dwelling and locality 
they thought more suitable. This “numerous 
host,” or their leader, or leaders, determined on 
emigration. But on a more critical examinetion 
of their new quarters, the first they find more 
eligible hough objectionable in some respects, 
or why did they leave them?) therefore, like 
wise insects as they are, they determine to return. 
Here is choice, here is comparison of two objects 
and a preference : “if our present situation is 
not all we could wish, it is at least better than the 
one we had fancied—we will contentedly adopt 
it, and be no more given to change.’’—Zoologist. 
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tating scourge. A host of insects, which are 
confounded by the people with the locusts, 
alighted lately in the valley of the Isere, near 
Saint Piere d’Albigini. These herbivorous in- 
sects are a thousand times more destructive than 
the locust; they are crickets (acidium.) Their 
presence has been already marked by deplorable 
ravages in the crops of maize, which were at first 
remarkably promising. They increase and mul- 
tiply in a most frightful manner; each of the 
females deposits in little holes in the ground 
several thousand eggs, which are soon hatched. 
When they have cleared one spot of every ves- 
tige of herbage, they proceed to another, and 
unless efficacious measures are adopted, the 
whole of Savoy will be devastated. These insects 
are as much to be dreaded when dead as when 
living : for if killed by a cold rain, their bodies 
exhale an infectious miasma, which causes epi- 
demical diseases. 





WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
CRAFT. 


OF A LILLIPUTIAN 


The little schooner Enterprise, of only five and 
a half tons burden, has arrived safely at Havana. 
The Baltimore American gives the history of 
this Lilliputian craft, which is somewhat. sin- 
gular. She was built at Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
sin, and conveyed on wagons forty miles to Fever 
River ; thence she was towed to Galena, Illinois, 
where she was rigged; she then descended the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans under sail ; we 
next hear of her clearing at New Orleans for 
San Juan, Nicaragua. After stopping a few days 
at Havana, she sailed for her destination, where 
her owner intends to ascend lakes Nicaragua 
and Leon, thence drag her along the Portage, 
fifteen miles, launch her in the Pacific, and pro- 
ceed to California. 

A late paper says, that 

On her voyage out an accident occurred to 
her helm, which obliged her to put into Mantau, 
a smallseaport of Cuba. There she was detained 
42 days, on suspicion of being a spy to some se- 
cret expedition against that island. On the 4th 
of April she was allowed to leave, and from 
thence she sailed to San Juan, touching at va- 
rious ports on the coast of Yucatan and Hondu- 
ras, and visiting the dominions of his Majesty 
the King of Mosquito. From San Juan she was 
to ascend the river to Lake Nicaragua, go through 
there into Lake Managua, and afterwards be con- 
veyed on wheels overland to Realejo on the Pa- 
cific coast. After reaching that port, she can 
proceed to San Francisco without difficulty. 





THE SOURCES OF THE EGYPTIAN NILE. 


An intelligent friend has placed in our hands 
a late number of the “ London Standard,” which 
contains a highly interesting letter from James 
Macqueen, the celebrated statistician, in relation 


to “Eastern Central Africa, and the Nile of 


— $$ 


es 


Egypt.” It appears that on a recent peo 
Mr. Macqueen read a valuable paper in pefir,,. 
to these subjects, before the Royal Geograp| eH 
Society. He states that the sources gf . 
Egyptian Nile, in its correct delineation }y p,,. 
emy, ‘‘are now no longer a problem, or a j4:,. 
of speculation and doubt. It is a fact deters. 
ed to a mile in its main or eastern branch, by ».. 
cent journeys from the North, and fron; ;), 
East, and Portuguese travellers from the W,« 
have made us acquainted with the position ap) 
the sources of the Western branch almost as er. 
rectly.” “In reference to the Eastern brane) 
the Egyptian expedition in January, 1840, trace 
it to 3 deg. 22 min. N. lat., and 31 deg. 40 min, 
E. long., there 1300 feet broad, and coming fron 
the S.E. , and it was also stated at the time, from 
alake. From that point to the source is q dix. 
tance in the general bearing of 270 geographi. 
cal miles, suficiently great to form a river of that 
magnitude, especially in a country so mountain. 
ous as that portion of Africa is found to be.” 

Mr. Macqueen states, however, that the great 
question is now solved, beyond the power of 
cavil or dispute. The individual who effected 
this, is Dr. Krapf, a minister from the Chureh 
Missionary Society, long stationed in Central 
Africa, and who resided some time in lower 
Abyssinia some years ago. He recently arrived 
in England, and soon after, Mr. Macqueen met 
and conversed with him. It seems that at the 
close of last year, he (Mr. K.) undertook ajouwr- 
ney from his station, “ Babbay Impey, near 
Mombas,” into the interior towards the North- 
west. He reached the capital of “ Umbekani,” 
and there ‘ saw, distant about six days journey, 
the Mount of Kenia, rising far above the limits 
of perpetual snow (the Chimboraso of Africa and 
under the saan from the northern base and 
side of which springs the river Dana or Daena, 
running to the Bay of Formosa ; and to the north 
of it, he was told, rose a river running to the 
north, down which people went to the country of 
the white people.” His journal will soon be 
published at length. He has “ fixed surely the 
point of the source of the white Nile (the real 
Nile,) and enabled us clearly and correctly to de- 
lineate the sources of a river the most renowned 
in history, sacred and profane, and which the 
greatest monarchs and countries in this world 
have, during a period of 3000 years, sought 
vain to ascertain.” 

We may here remark that the Nile is now sup- 
posed by many, to be the longest river In the 
world. " It certainly runs through more degrees 
of latitude than any other river, and is the only 
river that rises south of the Equator and runs s° 
far north of that line, (nearly 2900 miles. ) “ 
longitude of its source nearly corresponds with 
that given by Ptolemy—a remarkable fact, a 
sidering the errors of longitudes in that Pelt 
while the error in latitude, an error then i 
ascertainable, amounts to no less than 12°. The 
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ree has not yet been seen by civilized 
he Missionary was very near it. 
Pa. Inquirer. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE STRAITS OF DOVER. 


:< Siecle contains the following— 

ae of Sciences has at present un- 
jer consideration @ plan of a most extraordi- 
. character, being neither more nor less than 
: easpension-bridge, between France and Eng- 
land. M. Ferdinand Lemattre proposes to es- 
tablish an aerostatic bridge between Calais and 
Dover. For this purpose he would construct 
strong abutments, to which the platform would 
be attached. Ata distance of 100 yards from 
the Coast, and at distances of every 100 yards 
seross the Channel, he would sink 4 barges heav- 
‘ly laden, to which would be fixed a double iron 
chain of peculiar construction. A formidable 
spparatus of balloons of an elliptical form, and 
érmly secured, would support in the air the ex- 
tremity of these chains, which would be strongly 
fstened to the abutments on the shore by 
other chains. Each section of 100 yards would 
est about 300,000 francs, which would make 
84 millions for the whole distance across. These 
chains, supported in the air at stated distances, 
vould become the support of this fairy bridge, 
on which the inventor proposes to establish an 
atmospheric railway. This project has been de- 

veloped at great length by the inventor. 

Since the Britannia Bridge was constructed, 
it is wonderful how many stupendous paper 
projects have been brought forward to eclipse it. 

Scientific American. 





THE FIRST SLAVE CASE. 


We chronicled on Saturday the first arrest of a 
fugitive slave under the new act of September 
18, which took place in New York on Friday. 
The proceedings were of a summary and rather 
womalous character. The man was claimed, 
before a United States’ Commissioner, as being 
the slave of a lady of Baltimore, by two persons, 
one representing himself as her son, the other 
as her son-in-law and attorney, in which charac- 
ter he produced a power of attorney to recover 
possession of the slave, as well as what purported 
w bean extract froma will bequeathing the slave 
wthe lady. Upon the evidence of these two 
persons and the above mentioned extract, the 
‘ommissioner formally certified that the man 
rasa slave, the lady’s property, surrendering 
him accordingly to the son-in-law ; and the latter 
naking affidavit that he apprehended molestation 
ind required a force for his protection, the Com- 
lussioner commanded the Marshal to furnish it, 
hich was done, and the slave escorted to the 
vultimore steamboat, and apparently to the 
“ate of Maryland, by the last named officer or 
tis deputies. ‘The whole proceedings in the case 
tom the arrest to the placing of the slave on 
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board the steamboat, are stated to have occupied 
less than three hours, and to have cost the Unit- 
ed States—for the United States are the paymas- 
ters—$71. 

The great peculiarity of this case, as will strike 
most readers, is the facility with which the man 
was adjudged to be and surrendered as a slave, 
the property of a particular person, on the evi- 
dence of two witnesses who did not seem to have 
been required to establish their own identity, 
or that of the owner of the slave, or the genuine- 
ness of the will-extract produced. Perhaps all 
was perfectly true and correct, as sworn to; but 
it is clear that, if such is to be the system of 
proceeding under the new law, the grossest 
wrongs and outrages may be practised by un- 
principled men at the expense of any free negro 
who happens to be friendless and incapable of 
proving his freedom. A combination of rogues, 
with a little perjury, and perhaps forgery, is all 
that is necessary; and while Uncle Sam is so 
easily satisfied and pays all the expenses, we 
may expect kidnapping to become an active and 
profitable branch of speculation. 

N. A. & U. S. Gaz. 





HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

We are pleased to learn that the managers of 
this interesting and most useful institution, hay- 
ing received the noble legacy of $100,000 from 
the estate of the late Frederick Kohne, intend 
forthwith to commence the erection of pew build- 
ings, on a very improved plan, for the accommo- 
dation of five hundred children, to be located 
near the House of Refuge for Colored Children, 
at an estimated cost of about $140,000. This 
has become absolutely necessary, as the present 
old establishment at the corner of Coates street 
and Ridge Road, is so crowded that the health 
of the inmates may be endangered; and the 
Board of Managers have resolved, at least for 
the present, to receive no children over sixteen 
years of age. 

We are glad to see that these excellent refor- 
matory institutions are spreading over the coun- 
try. There are two in Massachusetts, two in 
New York, one in Cincinnati, one in New 
Orleans, one about being opened in Rhode Island, 
one soon to be erected in Baltimore, another in 
New Jersey, to be located near Princeton; and 
we hope that the efforts now making to establish 
one at Pittsburg will be successful. Every 
State should have a House of Refuge for the 
reformation of juvenile delinquents ; which, if 
judiciously managed, would prove of infinitely 
more benefit than prisons for the mere punish- 
ment of old convicts.—Jbid. 





Henry Martyn, after a severe contest with 
many distinguished competitors for a prize, ob- 
served after receiving it, “1 was astonished to 


find what a shadow I had grasped.” 
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HOPE IN TRIBULATION. 


How shall I tune a trembling lay, 
How touch the soften'd string # 
Fain would I heav'nly love display,— 

The God of mercy sing. 


I would,—but Oh! how faint each power, 
How far too high the theme ;— 

Come, blessed Spirit, aid, restore, 
And raise the languid flame! 


What wondrous grace! what boundless love 
What soft compassion this, 

That calls my rebel heart to prove 
A never-fading bliss! 


Long have I sought the pleasing sound,— 
But sought, alas! in vain— 

Explor'd in Pleasure’s mazy ground, 
In Nature's desert plain. 


What grace that I am not consum‘d, 
Not hurl‘d to endless night ; 

Mercy has all her power assum’d, 
And yields a cheering light. 


"Tis mercy bids me seek the Lord ; 
'Tis Mercy bids me fly ; 

Tis Mercy speaks the balmy word, 
“ Repent, thy God is nigh.” 


Tis Mercy fills my trembling heart 
With agonizing pain, 

With keen distress and poignant smart,— 
Nor heave these sighs in vain. 


The tears that now in torrents flow, 
This Mercy will repress ; 

Remove the load, a pardon show, 
And speak a healing peace. 


Then let me humbly wait the hour— 
The hour of sweet release ; 

Incessant, saving grace implore, 
Incessant, pant for peace, 


At thy blest feet, my Lord and King, 
Resigned let me lie, 

Till the glad peals of triumph ring, 
And Faith behold Thee nigh. 


Then shall the stammerer’s tongue proclaim 
The goodness of the Lord ; 

In grateful strains rehearse His fame, 
In hymns His love record. 


I'll warble to each list’ning ear 
The feeble song of praise ; ' 
My sweet employ while trev'lling here, 
To lisp Redeeming Grace! 
M. Dudley. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


By the eT Asia and Pacihe, we have 
European news to the 16th of 10th month. 
Ene_anp.—On the 7th ult., Liverpool was visited 
by a tempest that caused considerable destruction 
of property and loss of life. The tide rose to an 
extraordinary height, washing over the piers of both 
Egremont and Seacombe, and doing considerable da 
mage to the works. The storm had an extensive 
range. It was felt severely in London, and had 
such an effect on the tide in the Thames, that the 


: —— 
vessels in the pool were leftaground. Grea} ,j.,,. 
was done to the works of the Harbor of Re 
Dover. ““s© al 

An effort is about to be made to connect ¢,, 
and Great Britain by a line of steamships Canada 
power and tonnage. The ships will be pro.) 
by the screw and will be as applicable to the... 
veyance of emigrantsas of merchandize. =§ ~ 


Parliament, which had been prorogued to the ):,, 
ult., was on that day further prorogued to the |... 
of this month. - 


The Queen of the Belgians died on the }9, .; 
the 10th month. . on the 12th oj 


DenMARK AND THE Ducutes.—The Schlecyi. 
Holstien Diet have issued a spirit stirring addroc ., 
the people of Germany, appealing for support | 
their conflict with Denmark. An unsuceess{y)| ;+. 
tempt to storm Freidrichstadt was made on t\y th 
ult., and a portion of the city was burned, The 
attempt was abandoned and the troops were wit). 
drawn to their encampments. 5 


Hesse Casset.—Accounts from Hesse Casse! + 
the 7th ult. represent the city as tranquil. Np 
change has taken place in the state of affairs 
The deputation from the Supreme Council had ha! 
an interview with the Elector, at which he distinc:!y 
repudiated all respect for the laws and Constitutios, 
by virtue of whichialens he reigns, and declared 
that he considered any and every limitation of his 
sovereign and despotic power, as an act of usurpa. 
tion. 

The steamer Canada arrived at Halifax on the 
28th ult. with Liverpool dates to the 19th; but th 
intelligence is of no particular interest. 


Domestic Irems.—A movement is now in pro- 
gress in Canada to ameliorate the condition of the 
colored population of the Provinces. A tract o/ 
land has been purchased in the township of Raleigh, 
Canada West, containing about 9,000 acres, on 
which a school and a mission have been established 
and are now in active operation. 

It has been asserted that the richest copper-for- 
mation in the United States, with the exception, 
perhaps, of that on Lake Superior, has, beeu recently 
discovered near the Schuylkill, within twenty-live 
miles of Philadelphia, 

Time wil] prove what reliance is to be placed on 
this report. 


The Astor House, New York, is lighted by gas 
produced from rosin and water. It is said to be 
much more brilliant than that commonly used, and 
to be obtained at considerably less cost. 

A party of Mormons under the lead of Elder Or- 
son Hyde, are making their journey westward across 
the plains. The Elder writes that only three deaths 
are reported as’having occurred on the route via the 
north side of the Platte, while the southern route 's 
strewed with graves. He says, “ We are making 
observations which we think will be of essential 
service to the emigrating public another o a 

The New Orleans papers inform that the popwiar 
vote in Texas on the boundary question, gives 4 
heavy majority in favor of accepting the proposition. 

Two white men of the name of Knight and 
Hughes, were arrested in Boston by the sheriff on 
the 28th ult., on a charge of conspiracy to kidnap 
negroes. They gave bail in $10,000 each. and 
were discharged from custody. It was with ditt 
culty they were prevented from being roughly 
treated by the assembled multitude. 





